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Put America Back to Work’ 
Aim of Mar. 11 Labor Meeting 


WASHINGTON—Congressmen and senators will get 
a first-hand fill-in on the severity of the current re- 
cession when over 1,000 trade unionists hit town March 
11 for the AFL-CIO’s emergency conference to put 
America back to work. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler in the official call to the emergency 
eonference on unemployment declared all delegates 
during the three-day confab will visit Capitol Hill to 
tell their senators and congressmen “the facts of the 
unemployment situation” and urge immediate action. 

Meany and Schnitzler urged all national and international 
unions, state and central bodies and directly affiliated unions 
to send delegations of responsible officials from all geographi- 
cal areas “in like numbers as their delegate strength at na- 
tional conventions of the AFL-CIO.” 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg announced that the union 
would have a full delegation “at this vitally important meeting.” 

The top AFL-CIO officers declared that “America is now 
in the midst of a serious economic recession. Unemployment is 
rising at an alarming rate; already 25 percent of our vast 
manufacturing capacity stands idle. Unless action is taken 
promptly, the situation will grow more serious. 

“The lack of purchasing power, represented by the nearly 
5 million jobless, will in turn cause new unemployment. The 
vicious circle will widen and today’s recession will become 
more serious. 

“The AFL-CIO is determined that this must not happen. 

“To that end the AFL-CIO Executive Council has author- 

ized the convening of the emergency national AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic and Legislative Conference. 
. “The purpose of this conference will be to arouse the fed- 
eral government, the Congress of the United States and the 
country at large to these dangers and the need for prompt, 
remedial action. 

“America can and must be put back to work. 

“That is the only possible solution to our problems.” 

The conference will convene March 11 at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel here and run through March 13. Unions, state and 
local bodies and directly affiliated groups were urged to fill 
out registration forms and return them as quickly as possible 
to Sec.-Treas. Schnitzler. 

As presently planned, Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers, who heads the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee, 
will preside at the opening session, and Meany will deliver the 


‘Now Hear This’ 


keynote speech. 

Leading members of Congress and the Administration are 
being invited to speak. Plans are being made for the delegates 
to visit their home-state congressmen and senators. 


Specific issues due to come up for discussion include taxes, 
minimum wages, distressed areas, housing, school construction, 
social security, unemployment compensation and other mat- 
ters directly related to the country’s need for full employment. 





Bosses Seen ‘Using 


WASHINGTON—The AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 
warns that some employers will attempt to capitalize 
on the recession to deny unions reasonable wage in- 
creases in 1958. The fact is, the department added in 
{ts monthly Collective Bargaining Report, that more 
than 4 million workers will receivé automatic wage 
increases in 1958 ranging from 7 to 13 cents an hour. 


It added that to a limited extent the general trend in 
collective bargaining hinges on the depth of the current re- 
cession. The bulk of. wage increases in 1957, the report says, 
were 10 or more cents an hour, with about one-third calling 
for 13 or more cents. 

The 1957 increases were needed in large part to make 
up for the rise in living costs, but were sufficiently large in 
many cases to provide “for some reasonable real gain” beyond 
the catch-up renge. 

Bargaining in 1958, the report adds, is tied at the mo- 
ment to the recession. If the downturn gains momentum it 
will be pointed to by employers “even though wage increases 
are most vitally needed in such a period to stimulate the 
economy.” ’ 

Some employers, the report says, “undoubtedly will try 
to capitalize on the economic recession by citing it to unions 
as a reason for ‘restraint’ on wage increases. But unions will 
not be led into abandoning reasonable wage demands on the 
ground of the general economic downturn.” 

The fixed increases going into effect this year for more 
than 4 million workers are provided by agreements nego- 





Bound ‘Record’ Volumes 
Available Back to ‘54 


A limited number of bound volumes of The 
RWDSU Record are available for purchase. The 
bound volumes begin with the merger conven- 
tion issue, dated June 6, 1954. The issues for 
1954 and 1955 are bound together in a single vol- 
ume. Also available now are the separately bound 
volumes for 1956 and for 1957. 

The price for each of the three volumes is $5.50. 
All three may be ordered at one time for $15.50. 
Orders will be filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis. At the time you order, please state wheth- 
er you wish to reserve future bound volumes. 











Slump to Bar Raises 


tiated last year or earlier and slated to run through 1958 
without reopening. 

These increases are most often from 7 to 10 cents; al- 
most 2 million workers are due to get 7 to 9 cents with al- 
must 1.5 million more getting 9 cents or more. They are 
generally in addition to any increase needed to make up 
for rises in the cost of living. 








BREAD LINE, 1958 STYLE, turned up in Memphis, Tenn., 

where 45,000 persons lined up for free food from gov- 

ernment surplus stocks. Sen. Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), 

holding food packages, said he will ask Congress to 

set up a national public works program to create jobs 
in depressed areas. 
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News, features, letters and photos 
for the next issue of The Record 
should be mailed not later than 
Saturday, March 8. 
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Minimum Wage Mobilization in Capital April 29! 


A giant mobilization of RWDSU. delegates 
from various sections of the United States will 
take place in Washington, D.C., on Tuesday, 
April 29. Well over a thousand RWDSUers are 
expected to take part in the third big minimum 
wage mobilization to be organized by the In- 
ternational Union, for the purpose of winning 
Cengressional support for broadening the cov- 
erage of the federal wage-hour law. 


Previous RWDSU mobilizations were held in 
the nation’s capital in 1955 and 1956. Both 
scored outstanding successes, hailed by labor 
and legislative experts as remarkable showings 
for a union the size of the RWDSU. In 1955, 
more than 650 delegates converged on Wash- 
ington, while the following year there were 


1,100. This year’s Mobilization {s expected to 
surpass that figure. 

The program for the April 29 rally will be 
Similar to that of the earlier mobilizations. Del- 
egates will gather at a convenient, centrai 
meeting place in Washington for briefing by 
outstanding Congressmen and AFL-CIO lead- 
ers. Then chartered buses will take the group 
up to the Capitol for an intensive afternoon of 
lobbying with Senators and Representatives 
from their home states. Some delegations will 
probably stay over for additional visits with 
their Congressmen, but most will leave Wash- 
ington the evening of the 29th. 

A box score on the Congressional response 
to the RWDSU lobbyists will appear in The 


Record, following tabulation of the results re- 
ported by each delegation. These reports are 
regarded as invaluable by AFL-CIO legislative 
representatives, who use them to assess the 
chances for particular bills to be passed. 


Legislative observers in the capital feel that 
the April 29th Mobilization may provide the 
last big push needed to put across labor’s Num- 
ber One legislative goal: extension of coverage 
under the minimum wage law to a big part of 
the 20 million workers not now covered. It is felt 
that conditions in this Congressional election 
year favor the passage of such a bill—provided 
that labor demonstrates it is solidly behind it. 
The RWDSU aims to furnish that kind of de- 
monstration on April 29. 








Demands Set 
At lowa 








| Dept. Store 


WATERLOO, Ia.—A happy, confi- 
dent group of Black’s Department 
Store members met Feb. 20 to act 
on a program for their first union 
contract, and to celebrate their 
election victory Feb. 10, when more 
than 300 employees cast NLRB bal- 
lots and put the RWDSU label on 
the big store. 


Regional Dir. Al Evanoff, who led the 
organizing campaign of more than a 
year, said negotiations would probably 
get started this week, although an exact 
date had not been established as The 
Record went to press. 


The meeting and party were held at 
the social hall of the United Auto Work- 
ers, one of the many unions in this high- 
ly unionized town which helped out dur- 
ing the drive to organize the store. 
Black’s is affiliated with the nation-wide 
Allied Stores chain. 


The employees’ proposals-to the com- 
pany include a general wage increase of 
$10 a week and a minimum rate of $1.25 
an hour in the lowest paid category. 
Also sought are a seventh paid holiday 
and vacation improvements, with the 
most important aim here to establish 
these benefits as rights under the con- 
tract instead of as company grants, 
which is what they are now. 


Commission Gains Sought 


The workers also call for a grievance 
procedure, seniority rights, and job se- 
curity provisions. Among the special de- 
mands are those of the straight com- 
mission sales people. They seek a 60-day 
cut-off time, after which returned pur- 
chases may no longer be subtracted from 
earned commissions, and pay for holi- 
days and vacations based on average 
earnings. Now they have no paid holi- 
days, and vacation pay is given at the 
rate of the draw, which is $50 a week. 


The contract proposals will get a final 
Polishing at a meeting of the negotiating 
committee before talks get under way, 
Evanoff said. 


The total of 350 employees includes 
Sales and non-selling in the store, a cof- 
fee shop and tea room on the premises 
and a Black’s-operated supermarket in 
& residential area of the city. — 


Black’s, besides being the larges. store 
in town, is one of the oldest, having been 
established more than 50 years ago. 
Many of the employees have long service 
With the store, including one worker with 
46 years. 


The committee members are Edna 
Howlett, Lillian Boller, Vernon Mikkle- 
son, Martha Wubbena, Bernice Burkey, 
Rachel Farmer, Patricia Nieman, Ollie 

Sue Spear and Marjorie 
Knight. 
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Canada RWDSU Growing Fast, 
Adds 2000 Members in 8 Months 


The Canadian membership of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union has grown by more 
than 2,000 in the eight months between April and December, 1957, Pres. Max Greenberg announced. 
“This is a fine development,” Pres. Greenberg said, “which points to the healthy possibility that our union 


can reach a goal of 20,000 members in 
Canada sooner than we expected—per- 
haps by the end of this year.” 

Without exception during the eight- 
month period mentioned, every province 
recorded some membership growth, and 
in most of the provinces this growth was 
substantial. Reports since last December 
show that the organizing results con- 
tinue, and that the huge potential for 
RWDSU growth in Canada is on the way 
towards realization. 


In total, the membership has grown 
since April from 12,500 to more than 
14,600, and in Ontario alone another 500 
workers now await the outcome of legal 
procedures before they sit down to nego- 
tiate first RWDSU contracts. 


Other Unions Assist 


Regional Dir. George Barlow told The 
Record that much credit for the fine 
progress being made goes to “the great 
deal of help we got from the other unions 
in Canada—unions like Steel, Auto, Tex- 
tile, Rubber and others.” A warm rela- 
tionship with members and leaders of 
these groups, Barlow said, has resulted 
in many leads to interested groups of 
workers, and substantial aid when strikes 
have become necessary. 


Another reason for the union’s suc- 
cess is the growing enthusiasm among 
the membership for organizing the un- 
organized, and, said Barlow, “a hard- 
working staff, which has been changed 
in ways most appropriate to achieve what 
we want—a bigger, more active union.” 


Growth of the RWDSU, Barlow said, 
continues in spite of Canada’s equi- 
valent of the McClellan Committee, 
whose revelations about a few wrong- 
doers in the labor movement are being 
used to the greatest advantage by un- 
scrupulous politicians. This has work- 





PRES. MAX GREENBERG 


ed against union organization in Can- 
ada in the same way it has worked in 
the U.S. 


The Province of Ontario, as could be 
expected, racked up the biggest gain of 
all—some 1,200, or more than half the 
total gain. Ontario is the second most 
populous province in the dominion, and 
it is the most highly industrialized of 
all the provinces. Thus unionism finds 
a friendlier atmosphere here than it 
might elsewhere, 


Organization has taken place in all of 
the industries in which the RWDSU al- 
ready represents sections of the workers. 
Retail growth has been largest in Onta- 
rio, where new units of the giant Domin- 
ion Stores supermarket chain have been 
signed up as they opened, and a number 
of smaller shops, including a four-store 
shoe company, a fish market, and retail 
food operations make up the rest. 


With retail, the dairy and warehouse 
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REG. DIR. GE 

industries account for the bulk of the 
union’s growth in Canada. Among 
dairies, a good part of the membership 
increase has been through affiliations of 
locals which were previously directly af- 
filiated with the national Canadian labor 
federation. In wholesale, Saskatchewan 
leads the other provinces with some 200 
newly organized workers, including the 
OK Economy Stores grocery warehouse, 
whose employees struck for a number 
of months last year to win their first 
RWDSU contract. 


Following is a _province-by-province 
breakdown of membership growth: 


April, 1957 Dec., 1957 © 












ONTARIO ......4+..+ 6,985 8,190 
GARE... d.e5s000 0 00te, alee 1,972 
NOVA SCOTIA ...... 517 759 
MANITOBA ecccces 3,000 1,739 
BRITISH COL, ..... 1,913 1,967 
TOTAL... poses oteee kane 14,627 
i 5 a a ERE: 





Protection | 





As the cost-of-living rose to a new record-high 
in January figures released by the government last 
week, Pres. Max Greenberg reiterated earlier warn- 
ings to all RWDSU locals to make provision for the 
effects of rising prices in negotiating new union con- 
tracts. He coupled this with a cautionary note that 
employers may try to capitalize on the current re- 
cession by denying their workers reasonable wage 
increases. 

“In collective bargaining this year,” Pres. Green- 
berg said, “our locals’ contract provisions covering 
security of employment take on new significance. 
Wherever possible, such job security clauses should 
be strengthened and extended. Any other measures 
designed to promote stability of employment should 
also be seriously considered and put forward in nego- 


tiations with employers.” 
The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
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Feb. 25 that record high food prices had pushed the 
January cost-of-living figures to the highest point 
in history. The new national figure is 122.3—up .6 
per cent in a single month, and 3.5 points higher 
than January, 1957. The average of 1947-1949 prices 
equals 100. The price index has risen 15 times in the 
past 17 months. 

New York City prices went even higher than the 
national average, rising a whopping 1.1 per-cent in 
a single month—the biggest month’s rise in 5% 
years. Food costs went up 2.4 per cent, with fruit and 
vegetables up 13.1 per cent, due in part to the cold 
weather in the South. 

In Washington, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Ewan Clague warned that food prices would 
probably go even higher, and that there was little 
hope of a drop in the cost-of-living during the next 
few months. 
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Labor Laienchies Drive 
On ‘Right-to-Work Laws 


WASHINGTON — A major campaign by 
American labor to fight so-called “right-to- 
work” laws has been launched by the AFL-CIO. 
Faced with threats of national and state leg- 
islation to outlaw contracts providing the un- 
ion shop or other forms of union security, the 
federation’s Executive Council called for united 
action to defeat “this attack on the very ex- 
istence of free collective bargaining.” 

Special efforts are being made by anti-labor forc- 
es to pass “right-to-work” laws in such states as 
California, Ohio, Washington, Idaho, Delaware, 
Kansas,and Kentucky. Eighteen states, most of them 
in the South, have passed such laws in the past. 

With unemployment growing throughout the 
country, it has been noted that supporters of the 
campaign against union security are beginning to 
drop the “right-to-work” title as an embarrassment, 
and are starting to use the phrase, ‘“‘eompulsory un- 
ionism.” 

Aim to Weaken Unions 

However, the change in propaganda name does 
not change the bills which have been recognized as 
part of a general drive to weaken unions generally. 
The council noted that millions of dollars have been 
poured into the various state campaigns by corpo- 
rations and conservative groups seeking not only to 
outlaw the union shop but to weaken the ability of 
unions to serve their members “adequately and ef- 
fectively.” . 

But the picture “is not all dark,” the council 
pointed out. Many individuals and groups not con- 
nected with the labor movement have recognized the 
“right-to-work” laws “as a threat to all democratic 
organizations and to the economy of the country,” 
the council said. 

The AFL-CIO leaders pledged the organization to 
work with AFL-CIO unions and groups in every 
state where the “right-to-work” threat arises, as 
well as “with bona fide citizens’ groups.” 


See Cal. Scab Law Defeat 


SACRAMENTO, Calif—aA poll taken of the 120 
members of the California legislature by a news 
service indicates that in the opinion of the lawmak- 
ers themselves if the scab law issue gets on the No- 
vember ballot at all, it will be soundly beaten. Only 
25 of the legislators thought it would win, and seven 
were undecided. Democrats voted 49 to 7 that the 
measure would fail, Republicans 39 to 18. 

Sensing the way public sentiment is going, Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight, who is running for senator, says 
his position “about abolishing the union shop” hasn’t 
changed. But Mayor George Christopher of San 
Francisco, who is opposing Knight for the Repub- 
lican candidacy, is also against the scab measure. 
So Knight is doing all in his power to woo union la- 
bor. 

One indication is his appointment of Jack Gold- 
berger, president of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, to the board of directors of the California State 
Fair. Another is his announcement that he will stand 
by his appointment of Harry Finks, a vice-presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor and secretary 
of the Sacramento-Yolo Labor Council, to the State 
Personnel Board. Finks’ appointment has been op- 
posed by the California State Employees Associa- 
tion, a company union long in conflict with AFL- 
CIO unions. 


Pa. AFL Warns Dems 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Joseph McDonough, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania AFL, has warned Demo- 
cratic politicians that unless they pick candidates 
in the 1958 elections who “measure up” labor will 
“take a walk.” His comment followed the announce- 
ment by Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadep- 
phia, that he will not be a candidate for governor. 

“Professional politicians of the Democratic Party 

have shuddered at the thought that the affairs of 
state might be administered for the next four years 
by a man more concerned with service to the people 
than with political patronage and party rule,” said 
McDonough. 
..“Labor will only support Democrats when they 
are candidates with a program for good government 
and progressive, humane policies. The professionals 
are quietly cheering the constitutional provision 
which prevents Governor Leader from succeeding 
himself.” 

Pennsylvania is “not tied to the Democratic Party’s 
kite; and 1958 might well prove this to be so, should 
the professionals endeavor to force down the throats 
of the people mediocre candidates whose qualifica- 
tions are less than those needed to secure good, 
decent government,” McDonough warned. 
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DR. JONAS E. SALK, discoverer of the vaccine 
against polio, has been given the $5,000 Mur- 
say-Green award by the AFL-CIO for his work. 


Dr. Jonas Salk Receives 
Murray-Green Award 


NEW YORK—Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of 
the anti-polio vaccine, has received the AFL- 
CIO’s Murray-Green Award for outstanding 
service to the American people. The award was 
presented at a big luncheon in New York’s Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. But Dr. Salk was not present 
—he was working at his University of Pitts- 
burgh laboratory on other virus problems. 
Instead, the award was accepted in his 
name by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Dr. Salk has 
a standing rule that he will not appear at 
award luncheons, but he sent a letter accept- 
ing the award with humility on behalf of the 
thousands of people who had engaged in anti- 
polio research. 


The award consists of a plaque and a check for 
$5,000, to be turned over to Dr. Salk’s favorite charity 
or service group. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany quoted a letter from 
Dr. Salk in which the famous scientist said: 


“The handshake of the AFL and CIO, on the em- 
blem of your organization, may well express the grow- 
ing acknowledgement and friendship that exists be- 
tween science and society, and which is so necessary 
for the welfare of all.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt, describing her first meeting with 
Dr. Salk, described his great humility and his feeling 
of duty—‘“to give all possible time to his work in the 
laboratory. He will appreciate this award more than 
you realize,” she said. 

Meany ,spoke of Dr. Salk as the logical recipient of 
the award and said he truly represented the “humani- 
tarian and idealistic” philosophies of the late Philip 
Murray, former CIO president, and William Green, 
former AFL president. 

Meany said the work of the Community Services 
is “second to none in importance in the AFL-CIO,” 
for labor is “part of the community, with responsibi- 
ties to the welfare of the community as a whole.” 

The presentation to Mrs. Roosevelt, on behalf of 
the CSC, was made by Chairman Joseph A. Beirne, 
who heads the Communication Workers: 

Beirne recalled the “electrifying thrill, just three 
scant years ago, that coursed through this nation at 
the dramatic announcement that Dr. Salk, laboring 
painstakingly and brilliantly in his laboratories, had 
discovered and perfected an immunization against 
poliomyelitis.” 

Beirne voiced sharp criticism of “indifference” in 
government, “lack of planning’’and the “shocking at- 
titude of some members of the medical profession” 
who abandoned humanitarian principles in charging 
outrageously high prices for the vaccine. 

He said that it is “tragic” that every American has 
not yet received shots of the vaccine. 1957, he added, 
is only the “beginning of the end” of polio instead of 
the total elimination of the disease. He voiced hepe 
that through a program of mass inoculation clinics, 
the reality of complete protection against polio will 
have occurred before the end of the year has passed. 

The same sentiments were voiced by Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York and Mayor Robert Wagner of 
New York City who spoke at the luncheon. 

Presiding was Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service activities. Present at the affair 
to do honor to Dr. Salk were representatives of sev- 
eral locals of the RWDSU, 






NLRB Takes Another Swing 
At O'Sullivan Strikers 


WASHINGTON—The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has aimed another Taft-Hartley 
Act roundhouse swing at the Rubber Workers 
in behalf of O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., which 
brags of its product as “America’s No. 1 heel.” 


A hearing is scheduled in Winchester, Va., March 
4 on a complaint filed by NLRB General Counsel 
Jerome D. Fenton charging the union with unfair 
practices in continuing to picket and boycott O’Sul- 
livan after losing a NLRB decertification election 
arising from the firing of strikers.. 


It’s against the law, Fenton’s complaint asserts, 
for former O’Sullivan employes to picket the com- 
pany plant after being fired and losing the election 
in which, under Taft-Hartley, they were not allowed 
to vote. 


It’s also against the law, the complaint alleges, 
for the international union to boycott O’Sullivan’s 
product after losing the election. The boycott of 
“Americ<.’s No. 1 heel” is being widely supported by 
labor. 


Fenton’s doctrine that -a continued boycott and 
picketing are illegal appears to be an extension or a 
refinement of recent NLRB decisions in the Curtis 
Furniture and Alloy Mfg. cases. 


Restrictions on Unions 


These cases, in which decisions were made by Ei- 
senhower appointees to the board over the vigorous 
dissent of former member Abe Murdock, last of the 
Harry S. Truman appointees, imposed severe restric- 
tions on unions that had lost decertification elec- 
tions. 


Unions that picketed or boycotted after losing 
were guilty of “coercing” employes as well as em- 
ployers, the board majority said, and this “coer- 
cion” of employes by a “threat” to their livlihood 
was illegal. 


Murdock charged that the effect of this interpre- 
tation was to adopt an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act by administrative action. The board 
made an “unfair labor practice” out of conduct not 
previously a law violation, he declared, and “made 
serious inroads into the basic rights of employes to 
picket and strike and publicize their labor. disputes.” 


The Machinists are challenging the board order 
in the Alloy Mfg. case by resisting a compliance or- 
der sought by the NLRB in the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The Teamsters, involved in the Curtis 
Furniture case, have filed an appeal from the board 
decision. 


Postal Workers Ask 10% 


WASHINGTON — Five postal unions told the 
House Post Office Committee that the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for a 6 percent pay increase are “to- 
tally inadequate and unreéalistic.” They called on 
Congress to approve a 10 percent pay hike plus an 
additional increase for lower-paid postal workers. 





Their position for an adequate pay hike was 
strongly supported by the AFL-CIO. Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley told the committee that the eco- 
nomic standards of government workers “have fallen 
far below par. Appalling numbers of government ¢m- 
ployees have taken second jobs in their spare time 
to make ends meet.” 


Riley warned against arguments that because of 
the current recession long overdue pay increases 
should not be granted. 

The five unions in their joint statement declared 
postal workers have faced an uphill struggle against 
the constantly climbing cost of living. Unlike work- 
ers in private industry, the unions said, postal work- 
ers have received only one small increase in~-the 
past seven years.. The statement was made by the 
Letter Carriers, Postal Clerks, Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, the Mail Handlers and the Postal Transport 
Workers. 


A Businessman Speaks 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (PAI)—With the “business- 
men’s government” now in the saddle in Washing- 
ton, some of the 4.5 million jobless may be a little 
doubtful of the words of President Philip M. Talbott 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 


“Business men, working together, have the broad- 
est range of competence, the most realistic out- 
look, the greatest sensitivity for public opinion, and 
the best incentives for preserving our traditional 
freedoms and achieving economic progress, of any 
group of Americans I can name.” 
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CURRENT OFFICERS of Novelty Workers Local 66, Nashua, N. H. include, 

left to right, Vice-Pres. Richard Levesque, Pres. Lillian Gagne, Treas. Sara 

Gorham and Recording Sec. Vivian Briggs. Pres. Gagne is serving her seventh 

term in office, while the others are all newly-elected to their present posts. 
They were installed by Regional Dir. Thomas J. Leone. 





Phone Answer 


Girls Elect 


Chairladies: Pact Talks Due 


NEW YORK CITY—Borough chairladies were elected by Local 780 
members at meetings during December and January, Pres, Jerry Fischer 
reported. During February and March, he said, borough meetings are 
working out a program for forthcoming negotiations to renew the con- 
tract with the telephone answering service employers’ association. 


The newly elected chairladies, who 
will serve for one year, are Martina 
McCallion for The Bronx; Loretta Cay- 
anaugh for Brooklyn; Martha Milligan 
for Manhattan; Lillian McNamara for 
Queens; and Charlotte Erwood for Nas- 
sau-Suffolk. 


This group of leaders will constitute 
the Local 780 negotiating committee, 
which also includes the local executive 
board. Members of the board are, in ad- 
dition to Fischer, Sec.-Treas. Dale Buck- 
ins, Vice-Pres. Sally Murphy, and Execu- 
tive Board Members Barbara Franklin 
and Julia Murphy. 


The contract with the association, 
which affects the entire membership of 
about 1,400, is due to expire April 1. It 
is the union’s first contract, Local 780 
having organized its first company a lit- 
tle over a year ago. Represented in the 
association are about 150 firms. 





The general area to be covered by the 
union’s proposals for a new contract in- 
cludes wage increases, paid sick leave 
and premium pay for work on Sunday. 


Welfare coverage provisions, which 
are to be worked out in the coming con- 
tract talks, will go into effect with the 
new contract, Fischer said. Agreement to 
a welfare plan was won in last year’s 
negotiations. 


Local 780 Meeting Schedule 

Brooklyn—March 3, Prospect Hall, 261 
Prospect Ave.; Nassau-Suffolk—March 
4, Elks Bldg., Fulton and Bennett Sts., 
Hempstead; Queens—March 5, Liberty 
Auditorium, 110-06 Atlantic Ave., Rich- 
mond Hill; Manhattan—March 6, News- 
paper Guild Hall, 133 W. 44 St. The 
Bronx meeting was being held as The 
Record went to press Feb. 26. 
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Key Election Victory Opens 
Entire Mushroom Industry 


To Organization by RWDSU 


WEST CHESTER, Pa.—An RWDSU election victory at the J. B. Swayne 
mushroom canning company has opened up the possibility of a sweep by 
Local 770 through the entire industry in this area, which is the largest 
mushroom growing and processing area in the world, Int’l Rep. Frank 


Meloni reported. 


J. B. Swayne, which bucked union organization with every possible le- 


gal obstacle for more than a year, was 
a key holdout in the industry. Now that 
it has been organized and an election 
won, the campaign can proceed with 
greater hope of success. Other targets 
in the industry can be expected to fall 
in line. 


The score in the election, which was 
held Feb. 14, was 62 for the union and 
51 for “no union.” About 150 employ- 
ees were eligible to vote. 


Local 770, the union of mushroom 
workers in this eastern Pennsylvania 
valley, has been working to organize the 
industry for the past two years. Four 
shops are now under contract, including 
Concord Food, Brandywine Mushroom, 
Kennett Canning, and Grocery Store 
Products. The latter is the only grower 
organized thus far. The others are all 
canners of mushrooms. Together the 
shops under contract employ about 800 
workers. 


Another shop now under organization 
is the Le Sito Canning Co. in Tough- 
kemon, Pa. 


Teamsters Cooperate 


Working with Meloni is Int'l Rep. 
Morris Malmignati. The two RWDSU or- 
ganizers have enlisted the help of the 
Teamsters Local 312, with headquarters 
in Chester, Pa. Local 372 Sec.-Treas. 
Nick Daniels and Business Rep. David 
Sekay have been active in the mushroom 
campaign, giving particular attention to 





Winters Named to Head 
Local 1195 in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Ernest Winters heads 
the slate of Local 1195 officers—elected 
Jan, 5 by the Upson Company employees, 
Int’l Rep. Tom Evans reported. 


Other newly elected officers are Vice- 
Pres. Walter Anterline, Recording Sec. 
William George, Financial Sec.-Treas. 
Abel Goulart, Sgt-at-Arms Robert Bowen, 
and Chief Steward Lawrence Whiteriite. 

Trustees are Clifford Spare, Edward 
Conlin and William Serdensky. The nego- 
tiating committee includes Winters, 
Whitenite, James Brown, Julius Mains, 
Gerald Heinz and Carl Layden. 





Harriman Vetoes Phony Jobless Bill 


ALBANY, N.Y.—With the Republican-controlled Legislature still deaf to the pleas of Governor Harriman 
and the labor movement for a clean bill to boost unemployment insurance benefits in New York State, the Gov- 
ernor vetoed a GOP-sponsored measure for the third successive time. The proposed legislation was similar to 


the bill that had been opposed by labor 
last year. 


Taking a leading part in organized la- 
bor’s fight for a satisfactory bill without 
Strings, Julius Sum, president of Local 
338 and a vice president of RWDSU, was 
in Albany Feb. 20 for a public hearing 
on the proposed legislation. 


Sum joined other labor spokesmen in 
urging the Governor to veto the bill, The 


veto by the Governor came less than 24 
hours after the hearing. 


The bill would have increased the max- 
imum weekly benefits from $36 to $45, 
but was loaded with conditions which 
would more than offset the gains. In an 
attempt to push through the unsatisfac- 
tory measure this time, the Republicans 
included a provision to make the higher 
benefits retroactive to last July 1. 
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Sum’s statement at the hearing point- 
ed out that the GOP bill provided for 
harsher penalties. A worked fired for 
cause, for refusing a suitable job offer 





JULIUS SUM 


Represented RWDSU at Aibany Hearing 


or quitting voluntarily, cannot collect un- 
employment insurance for the first six 
weeks. Under the existing law a worker 
can wipe out that penalty by obtaining 
bona fide employment. The penalty 
could not be offset in the new proposal. 


The vetoed measure would have made 
it easier for unscrupulous employers to 
block payments by filing protests and 
taking appeals. This could be used as an 
especially vicious strike-breaking weapon. 
For each claim protested now, an em- 
ployer must post $10. For each case ap- 
pealed he must post $25. Under the bill 
the employer would have been permitted 
to post only $10 for any number of pro- 


‘tests and only $25 for any number of ap- 


peals. 


It would also have endangered thou- 
sands of jobs by imposing heavier taxes 
on seasonal industries. 





the warehouse employees and truck 
drivers, who become Teamster members 
when organization is completed in a 
plant. 


147 Settles 
New Contracts 


Covering 500 


NEW YORK CITX—About 500 
members of Local 147 in nine shops 
have won contract settlements in 
the past month or two, Business Mer. 
Ted Bowman reported. Most of the 
workers are covered by one contract 
with the electroplating employers’ 
association. The agreement here 
provides wage increases of 5 cents 
an hour, with classification adjust- 
ments affecting about half the 
workers and providing additional 
rate boosts ranging from 5 to 15 
cents an hour. Important improve- 
ments were also won in health-care 
and life insurance coverage. 


Among these gains are a raise in sick 
benefits from $35 to $40 a week for all 
employees, no matter what their earn- 
ings; hospitalization boosted from $8 to 
the new rate of $12 a day for 31 days; 
hospital incidental benefits increased to 
$120 for each stay; surgical benefits 
raised from $150 to the new $250 max- 
imum per operation. Insurance was rais- 
ed to provide $2,500 in case of accidental 
death or dismemberment, and life in- 
surance was raised from the former $500 
to $1,000. 


Decline in Business 

Bowman pointed out that these im- 
provements were won in spite of a seri- 
ous decline in the employers’ business. 
He led a committee including represent- 
atives of each of seven shops in the as- 
sociation. 

The committee members were: from 
Albert’s Plating Works, Larry Scholl, 
Larney Durham and Anthony Wolfe: 
from Brust Bros., James Harper and 
Mike Bananno; from Grand Chromium 
and Plating, Joseph Flock, Lewellyn 
Bishop and Phil Fontaine; from Levco, 
Vincent Fontana, Howard Wallace, 
James Edwards and Juan Torres; from 
Nelkin, Thomas Giffone, Leslie Wilson, 
Roberto. Ferrer, Sam Chiodo. Willie 
Holmes, Julia Acree; from Prime Plating, 
Jasper Harris, and from Star Chromium, 
Frank Evans and Juan Rivera. 


A contract renewal at Embassy Metal. 
provides wage boosts of 5 cents an hour 
for each of two years, plus classifica- 
tion increases of 10 to 15 cents an 
hour affecting half the shop; an eighth 
paid holiday and 10-minute rest per- 
iods. Here too, the gains were made’ in 
the face of poor business conditions. 
Caesar Massa and Shop Chairman 
Hector Reyes handled the negotiations. 
Sixty workers at Murlen Fastener Corp, 

settled a cost-of-living reopener effective 
Feb. 1 with a 5-cent hourly increase, 214 
cents of it retroactive to Jan. 2. Massa 
pointed out that ordinarily the work- 
ers would have been entitled to a boost 
of just 244 cents an hour according to 
government price index figures. The 
committee included Massa, Oliver Gads- 
den and \Randy Cordero. 
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The Midwest: 





Ger-Ell Strike in Chi 
Solid in Fourth Week 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The strike of the newly organized Ger-Ell plastics 
workers continued strong as they ended their fourth week on the picket 
lines last week. The International Union has moved into the situation, 
with Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps traveling to this city to make a try at bringing 
about a satisfactory settlement, Chicago Joint Board President Henry 


Anderson reported. 


Meanwhile, company attempts to en- 
join the strike have been slowed down, 
with the union succeeding in getting a 
delay in a court decision. The firm 
sought the injunction after the workers 
turned down a slightly improved wage 
offer made before a federal conciliator 
on Feb. 14. 


Wages are the key issue in the strike, 
which began Jan. 30 when the employer 
refused, after several months of nego- 
tiations, to budge from a wage offer of 
five cents an hour. The workers, num- 
bering about 75, had voted for the un- 
ion in an NLRB election last fall. 


The improved company offer was six 
cents retroactive to Dec. 1 or seven cents 
an hour effective the day the work- 
ers come back to the job. The workers, 
Anderson pointed out, had not picketed 
during some of the most bitter-cold 
weeks of this city’s recent history for 
just a cent or two an hour. 


The workers’ demands call for wage 
increases of 15 cents an hour, establish- 
ment of job classifications, night shift 
differential pay, and hospitalization and 
medical care coverage. 


Although the strikers themselves are 
solid, the employer has started to hire 
a few scabs. Aid from other unions, how- 
ever, in refusing to handle the compa- 
ny’s Premium Plastic containers, has cut 
business to a _ trickle, The company 
makes containers for dairy products as 
well as other food products. 


1958 Seen as ‘Rough Year’ 
For Bargaining in Mich. 


DETROIT—This will be a rough year 
in collective bargaining, according to Al- 
lan D. Chisholm, chairman of the Mich- 
igan Labor Mediation Board. 





“Employers are going to play it closer 
to the vest this year because of the 
slumping economic situation,” he told 
the state’s 16 mediators, assembled for 


a conference here. “All in all it’s expect- ‘ 


ed to be a very rugged year.” 


Based on the pattern established and 
its projection, Chisholm told the media- 
tors they can anticipate an additional 
case load in- 1958 of 2,500 cases over last 
year’s case load, or a total of 7,347 cases 
for 1958. This should result in an all- 
time high in cases received in Michigan. 





Institutional Industries 
Buys Wheelchair Company 


CINCINNATI, O.—Expansion of their 
employer’s field should result in sub- 
stantial membership growth for Local 
258, Int’l Rep. Charles Hess reported. 
The firm, Institutional Industries, re- 
cently bought the American Wheelchair 
Co., located in Ladoga, Ind., near In- 
dianapolis. 


Negotiations due soon on a new con- 
tract with Institutional Industries will 
take up the question of contract cover- 


“age for the American Wheelchair em- 


ployees, who number about 25, according 
to the employer. Local 258 members 
handle hospital and surgical equipment. 
Their present contract is scheduled to 
expire on May 4. 











$5 Weekly Boost, Hour Cut 
At Richer Dairy in Ohio 








COLUMBUS, O.—A unanimous vote of approval by the employees on 
Feb. 8 confirmed a new two-year contract settlement between Local 379 
and the Richer Dairy which provides $5 weekly wage boosts and hours re- 
ductions in the plant and $20 to $30 a month more for salesmen, Int’l Rep. 


Eugene Ingles reported. 


The settlement came during a con- 
tract extension approved by the workers 
when they rejected the company’s first 
proposal as inadequate. The gains are 
effective Feb, 1. 


Led by Unit Chairman Emerson Berry, 
the union negotiating committee won 
the straight 5-day, 40-hour week in- 
stead of the previous set-up, under which 
the plant employees put in-a sixth day 
once a month. Also established were 
wage increases of $3 now and $2 next 
year, as well as improved work clothing 
provisions. 


Route salesmen won an improved pay 
system which brings them commissions 
of one cent per unit sold instead of a 
half cent. Although the weekly base 
wage is reduced from $50 to $18 this 
year and $20 next year, the 100% com- 
mission boost will mean at least $30 a 
month more for the salesmen, Ingles 
said. 


Ice cream routemen received a commis- 
sion increase of one-half of 1%, bring- 
ing it to 1%, which Ingles said would 
increase average earnings by at least 
$20 a month, 


Ingles joined Chairman Berry in lead- 





ing the committee, which included Char- 
les Hardy, Dan Kahler, Art Sibbalds and 
Harry Cooper, 


EMERSON BERRY 
Leads Richer Talks 





Layoffs Sock Marx Toy Plants 


GLEN DALE, W. Va.—The most serious lay-offs since 1946 have hit the members of Local 149, who work in 
the huge Louis Marx toy plant here, Int’l Rep. Charles Hess reported. The effects here, he said, are but one ex- 
ample of a widespread decline in the toy industry of the nation. RWDSUers working at the Girard Mfg. Co., 


subsidiary of Louis Marx, have also been 


_ affected. 


The latter plant is in Girard, Pa., and 
instead of the usual two weeks shutdown 
during the Christmas-New Year holiday 
period, thre shop was down for five weeks, 
Instead of the usual 400 workers on the 
job at this time of the year, there are 
now some 200. At the height of the sea- 


son in the summer the Girard work force 
goes as high as 1,000. 


The Marx plant here is down to less 
than 500 on the job, which is about 200 
less than the off-season work force has 
been in past years. This plant employs 
up_to 1,400 workers in season. Hess said 
it was expected that about 50 workers 
would be called back soon to build up 
plastic stock, but he could foresee no 
general improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation in the near future. 


Local 149’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Workmen’s Compensation, 
meanwhile, is working hard to help the 
large number of members who need aid 
in applying for benefits and ironing out 





problems blocking the payment of ben- 
efits. The committee is chaired by Harry 
Ott, and Hess works closely with it. 


Local 149 will send delegates to a meet- 
ing with the mayor of nearby Wheeling, 
W.Va. The conference was set up by the 
Ohio Valley AFL-CIO Council to discuss 
ways of aiding the unemployed. Also to 
be at the conference is a representative 
of the state’s Department of Public As- 
sistance and some one from the Salva- 
tion Army, which handles local distri- 
bution of government surplus food 
stocks, 


The issue of unemployment will be up- 
permost in this year’s elections in West 
Virginia, where posts of two senators 
and all representatives will be filled. One 
senator will be elected to complete the 
term of Matthew M. Neely, who had two 
years to serve when he died. The other 
is for a full term. 


Hess said Local 149, which has always 
been very active in politics in the state, 
expects to act more vigorously than ever 
in the coming election campaign. 











Bitter cold doesn’t daunt RWCSU leaders and members in carrying on Ger-Ell strike in Chicago. At left, Grover 
Richardson and Joint Board Pres. Hank Anderson take their turn on line. In photo at right are Berenice Isaacs, 


Manuel Galladora and Chief Steward Clarence McWoodson. See story at top of page. ~ 





ill, ClO Meeting Demands 
State Act on Jobless Aid 


CHICAGO—Eight hundred leaders of 
local unions throughout Illinois poured 
in on Chicago from downstate industrial 
towns and the Chicago area in answer to 
a call for a day-long meeting on unem- 
ployment. The summons came from the 
lilinois CIO Council. 


They came hunting for an action pro- 
gram to meet the swelling unemploy- 


* ment crisis in the state. The capstone of 


the program was a demand of GOP 
Gov. William Stratton to call the state 
legislature to a special session to raise 
unemployment compensation benefits 
and lengthen“the coverage period. 


Meeting in the lengthening shadow of 
a genuine crisis, leaders of 30,000 Illi- 
nois unionists said they want benefits 
extended from the present 26 weeks to 
at least 39 weeks. 

The conference chairman, United Auto 
Workers Regional Director Robert John- 
son, said at least 225,000 are without 
jobs in the state and as many more on 
short weeks. 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) lauded the 
Illinois CIO Council for being the first 
central labor body in the nation to take 
stock of the unemployment situation and 
organize a counter attack. 


Ohio Labor Bodies 


Plan Merger Convention 

COLUMBUS—An agreement for merg- 
er of the Ohio State Federation of Labor 
and Ohio CIO Council has been approv- 
ed by the executive boards of both state 
organizations. 

The merger agreement will be sub- 
mitted for approval to separate state con- 
ventions of the two organizations before 
a joint convention is held to set up @ 
merged organization. The separate con- 
ventions will be held in Cleveland begin- 
ning May 5, The joint convention will 
begin in the same city on May 7. 

The name of the merged organization 
will be the Ohio AFL-CIO. Offices and 
headquarters of the merged organizations 
will be in Columbus. 
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Cold Spell Means Hunger 
For Florida Farm Labor 


OKEECHOBEE, Fla. (PAI)—The recent Florida cold wave which hit 
the vegetable and citrus belt in this area has provided a dramatic revela- 
tion of the “scandalous” conditions that face migratory farm labor in one 
of the richest agricultural areas of the country. 


With 30,000 or more migratory work- 
ers in the area from nearby states, plus 
other migrants from Puerto Rico and the 
British West Indies, the cold wave wiped 
out most of the harvesting jobs which 
they had come to do. 


No jobs, no housing, no unemployment 
relief, no social services to which the 
rest of the country’s population can turn 
when disaster strikes—all together have 
produced a crisis of starvation and ill- 
nesses plus some relief measures by 
county. official, civic and church organiz- 
ations. Labor representatives describe the 
conditions as “scandalous.” 


Boycott Meets 
Anti-Union Firings 
At Colonial Stores 


DURHAM, N.C.—A city-wide boy- 
cott is under way against the four 
Colonial Stores here as the city’s 
Central Labor Union gets behind 
the RWDSU drive to organize the 
big grocery chain, Regional Dir. 
Irving Lebold reported. 


The boycott was triggered by the ap- 
pearance before a meeting of the CLU 
of a group of Colonial Stores employees, 
including two employees who were dis- 
charged by phony pretexts early last 
month. Both worked at the same store, 
which is the largest of the four and in 
which the most organizing progress has 
been made, Lebold said. 


The boycott has hit the company with 
@ 30% cut in business, Lebold said, as 
some 15,000 union members and their 
families in this city concentrate their 
Patrormage in the other stores, which are 
organized. 


Meanwhile, the RWDSU has filed 
charges of unfair practices with the 
National Labor Relations Board con- 
cerning the firings. 


The Colonial Stores chain is one of 
the largest in the South. The organizing 
Campaign has been quietly under way 
for the past three months, having been 
started when rank and file RWDSvUers 
got interested responses to their organ- 
izing talk among the Colonial employees. 
The four stores here employ more than 
100 people, 








Today only a prospective bean crop 
stands between semi-starvation and 
sufficient work to sustain life for some 
13,000 Florida migrant workers who 
have been without work since the 
freeze of mid-December. 


Five crop failures, freezes and floods 
have destroyed more than 80 percent of 
the Florida winter vegetable crop. Mi- 
gratory workers in this area have lived 
for years under miserable conditions, but 
this year brought a crisis when they could 
not find work in the fields. 


Until some help was provided by Fed- 
eral, county and private civic groups, the 
migrants found themselves without food 
and in many cases forced to camp out 
in culverts, broken-dow.. trugks and an- 
cient cars. Others were put up in heat- 
less tar paper shacks and old prisoner 
of war camp buildings. 


In frequent cases illness set in; adding 
to the misery of the workers. In one week 
alone a west coast county reported 5 
cases of dysentery, 40 cases of chest in- 
fections and 18 maternity cases with in- 
adequate sanitary facilities to care for 
them. 


In Belle Glade, near Lake Okeechobee, 
344 babies under one year of age were 
reported desperately in need of proper 
food and clothing. Out of 49 labor camps 
surveyed in Dade County (Miami), 9 
were in violation of sanitary laws, 36 
were borderline cases and only 4 were 
“moderately satisfactory.” 


While 664 car loads of surplus flour, 
corn meal, rice, cheese and beans as well 
as food bought by state and county 
bodies have prevented outright starva- 
tion among the workers, the food is too 
starchy for children and inadequate for 
proper diet for adults. 


Although the migrants are brought in 
each year to harvest the rich fields of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, lima beans and 
other vegetables that reach the North- 
ern winter markets, they profit little by 
their labors. They are not eligible for 
Federal or State unemployment compen- 
sation. Their wages average 65 cents an 
hour. Three-fourths of bean pickers are 
women and old men. 


Many of the migrants come from Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. They are 
unorganized and, as agricultural work- 
ers, have no minimum wage or any other 
kind of Federal or State protection. 





The South 


Organizing in the South 





Two Piggly Wiggly Stores 
Organizing in Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The employees of two Piggly-Wiggly stores have 
joined in a spreading organizing campaign by the RWDSU in this city, 
Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice reported. The firm, one of whose stores here has 
been an RWDSU shop for some time, is a well known supermarket chain 


throughout the South. 


Meanwhile, progress continued to be 
made among about 50 workers in four 
other shops, Bettice said, In one of these, 
the Rex Keeling Buick agency, the ar- 
rival of the union on the scene has al- 
ready resulted in benefits for the em- 
ployees. The employer has_ shortened 
working hours to match those worked in 
other RWDSU auto dealer shops in this 
city, and has instituted improvements in 
vacations. 


Recognizing that the union is respon- 
sible for these gains, the workers have 
renewed their drive to organize, with the 
aim of winning the total union package 
of improvements. 


At ,thé Thomas wholesale grocery 
warehouse, half the employees have 
signed up, and the campaign proceeds 
steadily, while similar success has been 
registered at the Phillips retail auto 
supply store with 15 workers. 


At the American Optical Co. a wind- 
up to the organizing drive has been sty- 





mied by the employer’s ‘insistence that 
the office remain out of the bargaining 


- unit. The union is equally insistent that 


office employees be included, and nego- 
tiations on this issue are continuing, 


Working with Bettice is Organizer L. C, 
Tucker. 





Jim Pate Again Heads 
Local 150 in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The members of 
Local 150 returned Pres. James Pate to 
the top post of the local in elections held 
early last month. 


Others named were Vice-Pres. John W. 
Johnson, Sec.-Treas. Walter Elliott, Asst. 
Sec.-Treas. James Gunn, Recording Sec. 
Mary C. Duke. Trustees are Elmer Mom- 
lin, Charles Erwin and H.P. Rose, Pate 
was also named business agent. 


The officers were installed Feb. 11 by 
Int'l Rep. George Boone. 





Super Dollar Drive Opens 


GREENEVILLE, Tenn.—A drive to organize Super Dollar Markets in 
this state has begun under the leadership of Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn. Al- 
ready, most of the employees of one of the two stores in this city have 


joined the union. 


Rosenhahn, who has been working with 
the A & P employees in Knoxville, Tenn., 
was informed of the Super Dollar work- 
ers’ interest in the union by Paul Chris- 
topher, director of the AFL-CIO region 
which takes in this area. This city is 
about 50 miles from Knoxville. 


A large union membership in this city 
gives a promising background to an 
RWDSU retail campaign, and the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers has 
offered any assistance required. 

There are four other Super Dollar 
stores in the state, located in cities 
within a radius of about 50 miles of 
Knoxville, Rosenhahn said. 

In the Knoxville area, meanwhile, the 





A & P employees were awaiting the out- 
come of National Labor Relations Board 
procedures before they can vote their 
choice of union in an election. 





Frank Parker Named 
To Ala. Education Group 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — RWDSU Area 
Dir. Frank ParKer has been named to 
the Alabama Education Commission, an 
agency set up by the state legislature 
during its last session to make a general 
survey of the state’s educational system 
and report its findings and recormimenda- 
tions for improvements to the legislature. 





Grand Union Election in Miami 


MIAMI, Fla.—A second full-fledged election was under way among the 
250 employees of 10 Grand Union supermarkets here on Feb. 27, as The 
Record was in the mails. In the first election, held last Oct. 31, the RWDSU 


was high scorer among three con- 
testants. 

Regional Dir. Harry Bush said union 
leaders on the scene were confident that 
the employees would exceed substantially 
their earlier vote for the RWDSU. A 
strong majority is signed up, and meet- 
ings during the past few months have 
seen healthy turnouts of the Grand Un- 
ion employees. 


The first election was invalidated by 
the National Labor Relations Board be- 
cause of phony charges filed by the Re- 
tail Clerks union, which had come out 
third best in the Oct. 31 vote. 


A new election then was scheduled for 
Feb, 6, and again the RCIA made timely 
use of the NLRB to defeat the workers’ 
desire to organize into RWDSU. The oth- 
er union filed new charges, equally as 
groundless as the first, but which never- 
theless required investigation. Fortunate- 
ly, Bush said, the NLRB procedure took 
less time than it did last time, and the 
election on Feb. 27 will settle the issue 
once and for all. 





Florida Slates March Merger 


MIAMI, Fla—A new Florida state 
AFL-CIO organization will be formed at 
a unity convention, to-be held in Tampa 
late in March. The merger procedure 
will differ from that in many other sta- 
tes. The two present bodies, AFL and 
CIO, have agreed to turn in their chart- 
ers to R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. He will preside 
at the unity convention. 

The step represented a voluntary move 
on the part of the two present groups. 
The Florida state AFL has an estimated 
57,000 members, and the state CIO about 
13,500. A large number of local unions 
are not affiliated with the present bodies. 

Unions not presently affiliated will be 
able to join the new group and attend 
its founding convention by paying three 
months’ per capita. Affiliated locais may 
send delegates by paying only one 
month’s per: capita. 
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Raises, Vacation Gains 
At 2 Ontario Dairies 


TORONTO, Ont.—Contract settlements with two dairies during the 
past month provide wage increases and substantial improvements in 
working conditions. The companies are Ideal Dairy in Oshawa, and Maple 
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Lane in Kitchener. 


At Ideal, the workers won wage increases of $3.50 a week in the plant 
and $2.50 for the salesmen, with plant minimums set at $68.50 a week. Oth- 


er gains were four more paid holidays, 
to be paid at two and a half times the 
regular pay, making a total of 8; and an 
extra week’s paid vdcation for employees 
with 2 years’ service. 

Negotiations were begun with the com- 
mittee led by Int’l Rep. George Barron. 
Later talks were led for the union by 
Local 440 Education Dir. Gordon Reekie. 





Hamilton Dairy 
Talks Snagged 


HAMILTON, Ont. — Negotiations for 
new contracts with four dairies here 
have failed to reach agreement, and the 
disputes will go before boards of con- 
ciliation, Regional Dir. George Barlow 
reported. 

The dairies employ about 600 members 
of Local 422, and the negotiating com- 
mMittees of each shop have been com- 
bined into a policy committee for all 
four. The workers seek substantial wage 
increases, full company payment for 
health and welfare coverage instead of 
the partial payment now in effect; sick 
leave and life insurance improvements, 
extra payment for the six statutory holi- 
days that are regularly worked, and 
more. 

The dairies are Silverwood, Royal Oak, 
Borden, and Hamilton Dairyland. 


Honey Dew Restaurant 


Organized in London 
LONDON, Ont.—The Honey Dew res- 

taurant chain unit in this city has been 

organized, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit re- 


ported. . 
The campaign was led by Local 448 
Sec.-Treas. Jack Neff, and the quick 


success scored here has encouraged fur- 
ther attempts to organize two other 
Honey Dew-owned shops of different 
names. ; 

Honey Dew workers in Windsor fought 
a strike for four months last summer to 
establish decent wages and working con- 
ditions in an RWDSU contract. Their 
rates range from 15 to 30 cents an hour 
higher than those of the company’s em- 

loyees here. In working hours and paid 

Olidays, too, the unorganized workers 
have much to gain to catch up with the 
Windsor members. 





Committee members were Joe Dixon and 
Joe Patton. 

The Maple Lane settlement provides in- 
creased commissions for salesmen which 
will bring earnings higher by $2.50 to 
$4 a week. Plant employees won general 
increases of $2.50 a week plus an incen- 


tive system» which will bring additional - 


earnings. 

Sick benefits were improved to provide 
50% of earnings for the first three days 
out, which were not covered by benefits 
before. The settlement, which was con- 
cluded in just one session, was negotiat- 
ed by a committee including Shorty 
Schwartz, Ed McGohey and C, Brutsky, 
led by Reekie. 


Labor Educators Attend 
National Ed Confab 


OTTAWA, Ont. (CPA)—A number of 
trade unionists working in labor educa- 
tion had quite a bit to say at the three- 
day Canadian Conference on Education 
here. 

Canadian Labor Congress education di- 
rector Max Swerdlow said that educa- 
tion and automation must go hand in 
hand if skills are to be imparted to 
workers and unemployment avoided. 

These skills, he said, will demand more 
than public and high school training. 





“Unskilled labor will become a thing of - 


the past” with the coming of automation, 
he said. 

“Automation will deprive people of 
work only if they can’t fit in,” Mr. Swerd- 
low said. 





HELPING AN AILING BROTHER are these leaders of Saskatchewan Local 





539, who are presenting check for $106 collected among the members to 

Fred Perdue. Perdue, a former officer and long an active leader of the local, 

has been recuperating from treatment for serious internal disorders since 

last June. L. to r., Sec.-Treas. Ted Wirth, Perdue, Pres. Fred Scott, Record- 
ing Sec. Eleanor Bartram. 





Drug Supply Employees Join 
Local 535 in Vancouver, B.C. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Employees of the Midwest Storage and Distribut- 
ors Co. have joined RWDSU Local 535, Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins reported. 

The shop, which supplies druggists, was organized early last month, 
and the workers now await word from the provincial labor department 
approving their application for certification. The employees earn an aver- 


age of nearly~$100 a month less than 
organized wholesale drug workers. 

The newly elected shop negotiating 
committee is already working on a set of 
proposals of a first contract. 

Meanwhile, RWDSUers here joined a 
B.C. Federation of Labor unemployment 
rally in the province’s capital, Victoria, 
Feb. 17. Int’l Rep. Hodgins, Jim Mason 
of Local 535 and Ron Gowe of Local 580 
all joined in the general criticism of the 
provincial Government for having failed 
to move to head off mass joblessness. 

The RWDSU members spoke from their 
own experience, which has seen a sharp 
increase in lay-offs during the past few 
months, 





Industrial Production 
Dropped in 1957 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Canada’s unadjust- 
ed index of industrial production (base 
1935-39100) averaged 284.0 in 1957, ac- 
cording to preliminary Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures. The index was 
slightly below the 1956 mark of 284.4, 
The manufacturing index fell 1.9 per 
cent from 285.9 to 280.6, non-durable ad- 
vanced 0.6 per cent from 245.6 to 247.1 
but the durable index declined 4.6 per 
cent from 348.9 to 344.3. 





Joblessness at Post-War Peak 


By H. G. HOWITH 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Nearly three-quarters of a million Canadians were unemployed and seeking work In 
mid-January this year, although no one agrees on the exact number. 


There are, in fact, three sets of fig- 
ures from which to choose, none of them 
completely accurate. One fact, however, 
is certain. This is the worst year for un- 
employment since the end of the second 
world war. The previous jobless high was 
in March 1955, when 632,000 Canadians 
were out of work. 








KNOWLEDGE !S HAPPINESS, the smiles of these RWDSUers would seem 


to be saying. 


They are part of 50-membe 
ip.training school set up by Saskatchewan Joint Board. 


3-day leader- 
rses, led by 


r group attendin 


rd Rep. Len Wallace and Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek, dealt with union 
structure and administration, parliamentary procedure, political education 


and action programs. 





The first set of figures is the number 
of job applications at National Employ- 
ment Service offices across Canada. \Ac- 
cording to the federal Labor Department, 
at January 16 this year there were 816,- 
982 such applications. The figure-at Jan- 
uary 9 was 796,000—a gain of about 27 
thousand in a week. 


The NES job applications figure is de- 
rived from a count of the applications 
on hand at the close of business on a spe- 


cified day. The count does exclude reg- 
istrations from persons known to have a 
job and applying for another one; and 
an attempt is also made to exclude those 
who have secured work on their own 
since registration. On the other hand, 
many persons who are looking for work 
do not register. 


The second set of figures is the num- 
ber of persons claiming Unemployment 
Insurance benefits—the “active file,” as 
the UIC puts it. According to the UIC, 
there were 744,249 claimants for benefits 
at the end of December. At the end of 
November, the number was 403,273. In 
other words, from November 30 to De- 
cember 31, the number of applications 
increased by 340,976. 


This figure does not include immi- 
grants and other recent additions to the 
work force who are not eligible for ben- 
efits, nor would it include those who are 
seasonally unemployed and do not bother 
to claim benefits. On the other hand, it 
does include certain classes such as mar- 


ried women who do not intend to return 
to work, but who will draw benefits until 
they refuse a job. 


The third set of figures is the lowest: 
520,000 as of Jan, 18. This third set is 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but it is at best only an esti- 
mate, as it is arrived at on the basis of a 
simple survey. 


The labor force itself was estimated at 
5,891,000 at January 18, a drop from the 
December 14 estimate of 5,996,000. 


This means that, if there are a million 
Canadians out of work in March, the 
peak month for unemployment in Can- 
ada—and this is by no means too high an 
estimate—then one out of every six in 
the work force will be jobless. 


Canadian Labor Congress Pres. Claude 
Jodoin in a statement following the re- 
lease of the latest public figures, called 
for “the utmost effort” from both gov- 
ernment and employers. The statistics, 
he said, “show that actual unemployment 
is now well past the original predictions 
of our organization.” 


“The Executive Council of the Canadi- 
an Labor Congress will meet in Ottawa 
next week and unemployment will be one 
of the most im itemg on the 
agenda,” Jodoin said, “Our organization 
was criticized earlier this winter for take 
ing a ‘gloomy’ outlook on unemployment, 
It is now all too obvious that our predic- 
tions were extremely conservative.” 





Hoover Said: 


The fundamental business of the 
country is on a sound and prosperous 


basis; 
—October, 1929 





Any lack of confidence in the 
economic future or the basic strength 
of business in the U.S. is foolish. 

—November, 1929 







I. am convinced we have now passed 
the worst and with continued unity of 
effort shall rapidly recover. 

—May, 1930 








All the evidence indicates that the 

worst: effect of the crash on employ- 
‘ ment will have been passed during the 
next 60 days. 









As we look ahead in 1958, there 
are grounds for expecting that the 
decline in business activity need not 
be prolonged and that economic 
growth can be resumed without ex- 


tended interruption: | 
~—January, 1958 


Every indication is that March will 
commence to see the start of a pickup 
in job opportunities. That shoild 
mark the beginning of the end of the 
‘downturn in our economy. 
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The Deadly Parallel: 


Hoover and Eisenhower 
— AN EDITORIAL — 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, it was said of the Bourbon kings 
of France, “They have learhed nothing and forgotten nothing.” 


That description of a dynasty’s colossal indifference to the course 
of history could be applied with equal justice today to the leaders of 
the Republican party. There is a deadly parallel in the words of Pres, 
Eisenhower and his last GOP predecessor, Herbert Hoover. Each of them 
in his own time faced an economic crisis; each responded to it in the 
same way—in fact, almost in the same words. 


The powers-that-be in the Republican party evidently still have faith 
in the formula that economic problems will quietly disappear if only (a) 
everybody will believe that they will disappear; (b) everybody will have 
confidence that the upturn is just ahead; and (c) everyone will recog- 
nize that business is perfectly capable of straightening out any kinks in 
the economy, all by itself, without any intervention by government, 


Pres. Eisenhower has as much as said that a little “readjustment” or 
other fancy name for a slump is not only inevitable and therefore noth- 
ing to worry about, but may actually be desirable. 


This Republican theory that “all is for the best” was advanced in the 
early 1930's when the worst economic depression in the world’s history 
was acted upon by the leaders of government and industry with pious 
hopes, hollow confidence—and folded arms. While the stock market tum- 
bled, banks closed and millions lost their jobs. Hoover’s multi-millionaire 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon said on Jan. 1, 1930: “I see 
nothing in the present situation that is either menacing or warrants pes- 
simism.” 


Four months later, in May 1930, the Secretary of Commerce was say- 
ing, “Business will be normal in two months.” At the beginning of the 
next year, 1931, the president of U.S. Steel was saying, “The peak of the. 
depression passed thirty days ago,” and the head of the NAM said, “There 
is nothing very unnatural about conditions that now exist.” 


As these empty phrases were making the headlines, the national 
income dropped from $85 billion to $37 billion, one out of every four farms 
was sold for taxes, 5,000 banks closed their doors, unemployment reached 
15 million out of a work force of approximately 45 million, and wage 
cuts were the order of the day for those lucky enough to have jobs. Many 
RWDSU members can still recall those bitter days of breadlines and soup 
kitchens, of veterans’ bonus marches on Washington and apple sellers 
on every corner, of little happiness and-less hope in the richest land in 
the world. 


By November 1932, the American people had had enough of empty 
Republican promises and wishful thinking. They gave their mandate to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt who promised ‘‘a new deal for the forgotten 
man.” 


Ironically, Roosevelt’s New Deal not only averted a poSsible revolu- 
tion in this country and thus saved industry from extinction; it also cre- 
ated the broad program of social legislation which is all that is keeping 
us from sliding into another depression today. The whole structure of 
New Deal legislation so bitterly opposed by the GOP—Social Security, farm 
price supports, encouragement for the growth of unions, controls over the 
stock market and the money supply, public works programs and all the 
rest—is today the prop on which a do-nothing Republican administration 
appears satisfied to rest. 

Not only is Pres. Eisenhower echoing Hoover, but the former Presi- 
dent is parroting himself, using the very words he used 27 years ago! On 
Washington’s Birthday, Mr. Hoover made a speech which was broadcast 
over television and radio. At the very end, he revealed that it was the 
identical speech he had delivered at a similar ceremony 27 years before. 
Once again, Mr. Hoover took the prospect of an economic collapse calmly 
and expressed the opinion that the present recession, like the Hoover 
depression, is merely a “passing trial,” requiring no special measures by 
the Government. 

More and more, the American people are growing aware of the empti- 
ness of Republican promises, fhe tiredness of the cliches with which our 
nation’s leaders meet the great challenges of our time, and their inability 
to cope with the urgent problems of the day. Where are the bold pro- 
grams to bolster the economy by building millions of homes in place of 
slum dwellings, by putting up new schools and encouraging kids to get a 
decent education, by strengthening and improving Social Security, un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s compensation and other such social in- 
surance? Where are the cuts in income taxes for the wage earner, the 
moves to reduce prices, the spur to greater production and consumption? 
Where is the long-awaited action on broadening coverage under the fed- 
eral minimum wage law, which would increase the purchasing power of 
the lowest paid section of our population? A 

These and other positive steps are needed to stem the 1958 recession; 
depending on faith and hope and the legislation of the Thirties isn’t 
enough. Will Pres. Eisenhower do what is so desperately needed—or will . 
the deadly parallel with his Republican predecessor be carried through 
to the kind of conclusion we witnessed in 1932? The answer lies in Ike’s 
hands. ; 
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EVELYN SWEARINGEN of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a member of Local 258, works 
as assembler at Institutional Industries, Inc.’ She’s a blue-eyed blond who 
measures 34-24-34 in the usual order, is 5’414” tall and weighs 110. 


Contest Entries 


Here’s another crop of RWDSU beauties, 
entries in The Record’s Union Queen Con- 
test. They’re from various parts of the coun- 
try—proof that no one section has a mono- 
poly on beautiful members. 





If you’ve been putting off sending in your 
entry, better do it now. The closing date of 
the contest is March 31; all entries must be 
postmarked no later than that date. Remem- 
ber, there will be lots of wonderful prizes for 
the winner, and prizes for the runners-up 
too. 
MARILYN PEISNER of District 65, New 
York, is a secretary: at London Records 
Co. She’s brown-eyed redhead, is 5’3%” 
tall, weighs 120, and has measurements 
of 35” bust, 23” waist and 35” hips. 


All you have to do to enter is send in your 
best photos, preferably in bathing suit. Print 
name and address clearly on back of each 
photo. Together with photos, send following 
information: name, home address, number 
of local, name of shop where employed, job 
title, and personal description, including age, 
color of hair and eyes, height, weight, and 
measurement of bust, waist and hips. 


Send all entries to The Record’s Beauty 
Contest, 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, 
te. S 


VENNIE R. ZEY is a cigar packer at American Tobac- 

co Co. in Charleston, S.C., and a member of Local 15. ; a iG 

She has brown’ hair, hazel eyes, is 5’4” tall, weighs COLLEEN GROOMER of St. Joseph, Mo., is a packer at Quaker Oats Co., belongs to Local 
125, and measures 34-24-34. 125. She’s auburn-haired, brown-eyed, 5’3”, 125 Ibs., and tapes in at 36-24-36% 
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How Workers Can 


By SIDNEY MARCOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


While business owners and top executives get away with tax-deduct- ~ 


ible vacation lodges, country-club memberships and yachts, the Govern- 
ment puts up a big fight to keep wage-earners from deducting such job 
expenses as work clothes. Twice last year the mighty U.S. Treasury De- 
partment won court rulings, in cases against a painter and a carpenter, 
that work clothes are not deductible. 


According to the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute, the carpenter had de- 
ducted $42 for buying coveralls, and $20 for laundering them. But the 
court ruled he had failed to show his employer required him to wear over- 
alls, or that they were uniforms. Anyway, the court said, work clothes 
used merely to protect ordinary clothing are not deductible. Maybe the 
Treasury can’t collect full taxes from oil and mining companies. They have 
special depletion allowances. But certainly it can nab carpenters and 
mechanics for an additional eleven bucks. 


Not only are the tax laws obviously rigged against them, but work- 
ing people themselves tend to give in to the squeeze play. A wage-earner's 
tax is deducted weekly. It is calculated on the basis of a ten per cent al- 
lowance for deductions. He is-then given a punch-card short form which 
makes it easy to file his return, but doesn’t allow him all potential de- 
ductions. This year, before you sign that simple but sometimes self-fool- 
ing Form 1040A, make sure you aren’t entitled to more deductions than it 
allows. You cannot claim the valuable sick-pay exclusion on the punch- 
card form. If you’re single but head of a household, you can’t get that po- 
tential tax-saver from Form 1040A. Nor, if you have a few mutual-fund 
or stock shares, can you get the four per cent dividend credit, nor the 
retirement-income credit for people retired from full-time work. 


You can take these tax-savers on Form 1040. This can be used either 
as a short or long form. If your potential deductions don’t add up to ten 
per cent, use 1040 as a short form by taking the optional ten per cent al- 
lowance. If your deductions total more than ten per cent, itemize them. 


Here’s a-checklist of potential tax-savers wage-earners sometimes 
overlook. 


Deductions from Gross Income 


’ Sick Pay: Whether or not you itemize deductions, you can subtract 
from gross income (on page 1 of Form 1040) up to $100 a week of sick 
pay received after the first week of an illness. You can subtract the first 


~ week’s pay too, if you were hospitalized at least one day, or your illness 


was due to an injury whether on the job or not. 


’ Sideline Losses: You can deduct from your gross income any losses 
incurred in a sideline business, as a farm or other venture as long as you 
do operate it with the aim of earning profit. 


~ Excess Social Security Tax: Be sure to take credit for excess So- 
cial Security payment. if you had more than one employer during the 
year. You need pay Social Security tax on only up to $4200 of total earn- 
ings for the year. 

Bad Debts: Any unpaid debts, even loans to relatives, are deduct- 
ible from gross income as long as you did make diligent efforts to collect. 


“ You, your wife and dependent children are $600 exemptions, But 
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Save on Income Taxes 


also take exemptions for any elderly dependents for whom you pay more 
than half support, even if they get Social Security, rail retirement or sim- 
ilar non-taxable income. Actually it is not even required that a dependent 
use his Social Security or other income for his own suppport. When you 
calculate how much support you provide, include the fair rental value of 
the room in your home the dependent occupies, and costs of board, medi- 
cal care, entertainment, transportation and similar necessities. Married 
children or grandchildren for whom you provide more than half the sup- 
port also are legitimate exemptions. If you and several others support a 
close relative, remember that one of you can take the exemption even if 
none pays more than half. 


Deductible If You Itemize 


If you itemize instead of taking the ten per cent allowance, here are 
potential deductions: 


“ Contributions: You can deduct cash donations, or the fair market 
value of goods such as household articles, toys, clothing, books, etc., do- 
nated to charities, churches, non-profit schools, community-service, 
Scouts and veterans organizations; cost of ingredients of foods prepared 
for church and charity benefits; carfares or cost of gas and oil for your 
car while performing free service for churches, charities, civil defense, 
schools and local governments; church pew rents, assessments and dues; 
costs and upkeep of uniforms for hospital-volunteer, Red Cross and civil- 
defense organizations, , 


Interest Payments: Deduct mortgage interest, discount, mortgage 
broker’s fees; penalties for prépaying a mortgage; your share of mortgage 
interest if a tenant stockholder in a co-op; interest or carrying charges 
on debts and installment purchases, 


Other Taxes: You can deduct other taxes you pay, including prop- 
erty taxes; state and city income and sales taxes and special local taxes 
on radio and TV sets, cosmetics, theatre admissions, telephone and utili- 
ties (but not Federal excise taxes); also car and driver license fees, auto 
“use” taxes, state and city gas taxes and state cigarette taxes if shown 
separately but not if included in purchase price. 


Medical Expenses: These include payments to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals; ‘nurses fees and board; costs of drugs and medicines, includ- 
ing patent medicines, headache and cold remedies, costs and mainten- 
ance of appliances such as eyeglasses, hearing aids, braces, trusses, arch 
supports, orthopedic shoes, wheel chairs, crutches; costs of air condition- 
ing; bed board or oxygen equipment advised by a doctor to alleviate a 
specific illness; costs of special dietary foods and vitamin preparations 
advised by a doctor if they don’t merely replace regular foods; transpor- 
tation costs to doctors’ and dentists’ offices and hospitals, including use 
of your car; premiums for hospital and medical insurance; cost of stay- 
ing in a sanitarium or convalescent home to get medical care; costs of 
special training in speech and lip reading; transportation and board ex- 
penses while going to another place to get treatment for a specific illness, 
but not just to improve general health. 


“ Casualty Losses: Deduct any non-reimbursed damage to your car 
from any accident, or to your home, shrubbery, furnishings, car, boat or 
other possessions from sudden natural forces as wind, fire, flood, land- 
slide, burst water pipes, frozen car radiator, etc. Also deductible are thefts 
of any of your belongings or money, , 

NEXT ISSUE: Work expenses you can deduct. 
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LOVE 


GETS BIG PLAY. 
IN « 
TOKYO\ 
STORES 
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By BARBARA SKEETER 
Advertising listing “Everything for the Wedding” has been back- 
firing on Tokyo department stores. Reason: too many customers act as 
though “everything” includes the bride and make off with the pretty 
sales clerks. Result: a sales girl shortage. 


Robert Trumbull, writing in the New York “Times” on Feb 16, told 
the story of the bride hunt in Tokyo’s department stores. Japan’s system 
of arranged marriages, it seems, still operates. So, parents with mar- 
riageable sons go hunting for brides for them. And the big department 
stores along the Ginza, Tokyo’s Fifth Avenue, serve as a happy hunting 
ground with their multitudes of respectable, attractive-and-single sales- 
girls. 

The Japanese newspaper “Asahi,” in a recent survey, noted that 
there has been a decided increase at these stores in patronage by elderly 
mothers seeking prospective brides for their unmarried sons. After shop- 
ping around in the stores, these mothers, impressed by a particular girl, 
request more information at the personnel section. 


Personnel managers are also swamped by droves of young men ask- 
ing for the names and addresses of pretty sales clerks and elevator op- 
erators. One manager said he believed their intentions are honorable. 


The wedding service offered by Tokyo’s department stores is the 
most complete in the world—especially if brides become part of the 
package. As it is, many of the stores already supply a “package deal” 
which includes the ceremony, rented formal attire, a festive meal and 
even train tickets and hotel reservations for the wedding trip. 


According to “Asahi,” this spring is expected to break all Tokyo rec- 
ords for weddings. All the city’s most popular wedding halls are booked 
solidly until June. Tokyo’s five official marriage brokerage offices also 
expect a record year in 1958. 


Estimates by officials at the city marriage agencies place the num- 
ber of applications for introductions to prospective spouses at 1,000 above 
last year’s 6,324. Anyone looking for a marriage partner may submit his 
of her name, photograph and personal history at these offices for inspec- 
tion by similarly registered unattached members of the opposite sex. 
Meetings are arranged on request after references are checked. 


It’s hard to tell from Tokyo divorce statistics whether marriage by 
free choice has produced happier unions than arranged nuptials. In 
1956, statistics show, for example, that 192 or about 61.5 per cent of the 
312 divorce cases involved arranged marriages. Experts are inclined to 
disregard this evidence as conclusive, however. 

Many older Japanese cling to the common Asian conception that 
“Westerners love and marry, Easterners marry and love.” 

But the way things are working out in Tokyo, we wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if some American salesgirls might not be willing to accept the 
Japanese custom. After all, if it produces a husband in Tokyo, why can’t 
it do the same in the U.S.? 

Qne thing is certain: When groom’s mother picks out bride, she can- 
not complain about son’s choice, (Old Japanese proverb.) 








‘LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ills Tax ioe 
Favoring Wealthy 


To the Editor: 

As a taxpayer constantly advised of 
the enormous profits raked in by the 
aircraft and armament manufacturers, 
I submit that (a) I ought to be told 
more about how my money is being 
spent, and (b) the aforesaid manufac- 
turers should be compelled to be just 
as patriotic as us taxpayers and accept 
smaller profits on defense work. Must 
each “Jupiter” cost a million dollars? 


ac cee 


The status of the income tax is a 
scandal, The basic exemption is sup- 
posed in theory to leave John Q. enough 
money clear for decent living, the tax 
is supposed only to tap his surplus. Any 
informed person knows quite well that 
the earner “supporting” a wife and two 
children on $5,000 has no surplus worthy 
of the name. The basic exemption 
should accordingly be $2,000 per work- 
ing earner, with exemptions of $1,000 
for every dependent. The needed revenue 
should be extracted from the big corpo- 
rations, the outfits with dozens of exec- 
utives pulling $20,000 and up and set- 
ting up “foundations” to evade taxa- 
tion of what they don’t know how to 


spend. 
SIDNEY L, JACKSON 
New York City 





Beer Flowed Freely 
For Retired Group 


To the Editor: 

The retired members of District 65 
will not tolerate dull moments. Just 
when it was felt that all places of inter- 
est and enjoyment in and around New 
York City were visited, someone sug- 
gested a visit to Ruppert’s Brewery. 


Millions of persons during the past 
half century must have ridden by the 
red, sombre brick building at Third 
Avenue and 92nd Street, and asked 
“what’s cooking” there. What made 
this red brick building different from 
hundreds of other similar buildings on 
this avenue was the sight of huge, 
gleaming copper tanks showing through 
the windows. 


Well, 45 hardy retirees of our union, 
including women of course, found out. 
And our celebration of this event top- 
ped all other expeditions. Standing 
three deep in front of a long bar for 15 _ 
minutes, we drank king-size glasses of 
beer and consumed pail after pail of 
potato chips and pretzels of all shapes 
and tastes, then we finally withdrew to 
the tables where we witnessed a color 
movie of the history of brewing up to 
its present stage of development. 


Perhaps thinking we were uncon- 
vinced, a very congenial host took us 
to the tap-room, more good-by drinks 
were consumed and the bartenders gave 
each visitor a package containing two 
small bottles of beer to take home. All 
picture post cards of the brewery were 
post stamped free to our visitors. It was 
a wonderful trip, and I recommend it 
to other members of RWDSU. 

AL SILVER 
New York City 


af Be “4 
Chehalis Gov't.Man 
Ran Sweatshop 


To the Editor: 

As a member of Retail Drug Local 
1199 I think readers of The Record will 
want to know of my personal experience 
with Under-Secretary of Labor James 
O'Connell. Two years ago he was an 
executive with my former employer, 
Public Shirt Corp., located in the Em- 
«pire State Building. 


I and another man worked in the 
Sample Dept., a windowless, ventless, 
storage room. This O’Connell ignored 
our pleas for air conditioning or air 
ducts (air could only get in through 
the door entrance), claiming it would 
cost too much money. We walked out 
together and quit. I was supported in 
my contentions by unempioyment insur- 
ance referees. 


Make labor throughout the nation 
know who knows this O'Connell is... 
a sweatshop operator. I will be happy 
to provide proof of my statement. 

MARX COHEN 





Hits Labor Spies 
On N. Y. Subways 


To the Editor: 

Recently some of your readers have 
commented on poor service and lack 
of police protection in the subways of 
New York. The Transit Authority could 
find the money for better service and 
police protection to the public without 
raising the fares. The men and women 
used by this department could be put 
to more useful work. These Beakies get 
$100 per week in wages, The savings 
would be tremendous, 


Also, it might interest you to know 
that watchmen for the Transit Author- 
ity do not get a lunch relief period, and 
if they are caught leaving the job for 
lunch by these Beakies face a suspen- 
sion without pay. I know because I am 
a transit watchman. Please do not print 
my name as it would make me the tar- 
get of the Beakies. Thank you. 

(Name Withheld) 
New York City 





Liked Interview 
With Al Capp 


To the Editor: 

The interview with Al Capp which 
appeared in the last issue of The Rec- 
ord (issue of Feb 16) made a big hit 
with my family. We have been reading 
and enjoying Li’l Abner for years, 80 
it was a special treat for us to hear 
Capp’s opinions on so many things. 


It was especially good to know that 
Capp feels strongly about the influence 
that advertisers have over television, 
and that he will refuse to subject his 
own shows to censorship. Some of the 
things that appear on television are so 
awful that we are embarrassed to have 
our kids see them. 


We shall look forward to more inter- 
views in The Record in the future. They 
certainly help to make The Record a 
fine, interesting paper to read. 

' ANN WOODLEY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Vote for cas Over param Pets 


To the Editor: 


This is with regard to The Record’s recent Photo Contest. I do not agree 


with the first choice as the winner because of the subject matter. . 


pet. 


. animal 


Animals of any sort should not be placed in positions of greater impor- 
tance than human beings. I have had three different types of dogs as pets, s0 


I am just as fond of pets as. anyone. 


For the next contest, I suggest that there should be definitely at least 


five photo categories. 


These categories might be humans, 


animals, country 


scenes and oddities, or something similar. 







FRANK De SIO 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Although people have been smoking for hundreds of years, it is only 
in the last 10 years or so that the effects of smoking have become the sub- 
ject of intensive study. However, economic stakes (of the tobacco indus- 
try) as well as emotional attitudes (of individuals) continue to influence 
attitudes towards smoking. The probability that heavy cigarette smoking 
is one of the important factors responsible for a rising and alarming inci- 
dence of cancer of the lung has naturally aroused the concern of the to- 
bacco industry. 


Since 1953 when the Tobacco Industry Research Committee was formed by 
leading tobacco companies, about two million dollars has been provided for medical 
research under the direction of a scientific advisory board headed by Dr. Clarence 
C. Little to study the the effects of smoking on health. So far most of the public 
relations efforts of the tobacco industry have been employed to soften the effects 
of research indicating a significant causal association between heavy cigarette smok- 
ing and cancer of the lung. 


The most important components of tobacco smoke are tars, nicotine, carbon 
monoxide, arsenic and a miscellaneous group of acids, phenols and aldehydes. The 
ingredients of smoke arising from combustion of paper in cigarettes are not fully 
known. In order to understand the effects of excessive smoking, it must be empha- 
sized that people vary a great deal in the effects tobacco will have upon them. For 
One person, 15 cigarettes a day may be heavy smoking; for another, it will mean two 
packs a day. Notwithstanding the testimonials of television and movie stars about 
the mildness or non-irritating properties of the cigarette they are paid to advertise, 
tobacco smoke definitely irritates the mucous membrane of the nose, throat and 
respiratory tract. Dentists have long been familiar with the stains and tar deposits 
on the teeth, gums and mucous membrane of the mouths of habitual smokers. Some 
specialists in periodontology (pyorrhea) believe that heavy smoking aggravates dis- 
eases of the gums. “Leukoplakias” are pre-cancerous, localized thickenings of the 
surface of the tongue, cheek or other parts of the mouth, much more often seen 
in heavy smokers than in light or non-smokers. Discontinuing the tobacco habit 
invariably leads to the disappearance of the leukoplakia. 


Study Reports Effects on Heart, Arteries 


A scientific committee of the American Heart Association appointed to ap- 
Praise all available scientific evidence relating to smoking and heart disease came 
to the following conclusions (March 14, 1956): 


1. There is evidence supported by clinical observations in a large number of 
cases that tobacco smoking is harmful in certain diseases of the peripheral blood 
vessels of the arms and legs. This harmful effect was demonstrated most clearly 
in the condition known as thromboangitis-obliterans (Buerger’s disease). It is 
known that this disease will usually continue to progress if the patient continues 
to smoke and that it will usually become stationary or even improve if he stops 
smoking. If smoking is resumed, the disease will usually become active again. 


2. It is recognized that a small percentage of persons with known disease of 
the coronary arteries will develop symptoms and will display signs detectable by 
laboratory tests when they smoke. Such people may be harmed by smoking. 


3. The committee believes that the available evidence is not sufficient to de- 
fine the effect of tobacco smoking upon the coronary arteries or upon the heart 
itself, except in the small group mentioned above who already have coronary 
artery disease. It is believed that if smoking plays any part in the causation of 
heart disease, it is only one of many factors. 


4. It is the belief of the committee that much greater knowledge is needed 
before any conclusion can be drawn concerning relationship between smoking 
and increased death rates from coronary heart disease. The acquisition of such 
knowledge may well require the use of techniques and research methods that have 
not hitherto been applied to this problem. 


While the absorption of nicotine from tobacco smoke is the chief factor respon- 


sible for effects on the heart and blood vessels, the most important chemicals in 
tobacco smoke responsible for effects on the respiratory tract—the nose, throat, 
bronchi, and lungs—are the tars resulting from combustion of tobacco. It is possi- 
ble that arsenic as well as other organic and inorganic chemicals resulting from the 
combustion of tobacco may also have important effects on the respiratory tract. 
These effects may be grouped into two types—irritation and “carcinogenic,” or 
cancer inciting. The irritating effects of tobacco smoke on the respiratory tract 
seem indisputable. Many otolaryngologists (nose and throat specialists) believe that 
chronic inflammation of the larynx and warty growths on the vocal cords can be 
caused by heavy smoking. Anesthetists have found that heavy smokers are more 
subject to spasm of the larynx during anesthesia than non-smokers. Many reports 
have emphasized a causal connection between heavy smoking and chronic bron- 


chitis. So-called cigarette cough is believed to be due to the combined effects of 
chronic irritation of the nose, throat, larynx, trachea, and bronchi. 


The most important problem raised by smoking is to what extent it is respon- 
sible for a continuous increase in cancer of the lung in recent decades. Last year 
about 24,000 men and 4,000 women died of cancer of the lung. This is about eight 
times as many as died 20 years ago. No other type of cancer mortality is increasing 
at this rate. In fact, with the exception of cancer of the lung, cancer death rates 
in general are leveling off, and in some cases even dropping off. In many countries, 
including U. 8., cancer of the lung is the most important cause of death from can- 
cer among males. 


Causes of Lung Cancer Increase Disputed 


Medical experts agree that the rising and serious increase in cancer of the lung 
cannot be attributed to better diagnosis. The increase in cancer of the lung is a 
real one. Nor is there any dispute that in certain occupations, as in the chromate 
ahd oil industry, cancer of the lung is exceptionally common; and that industrial 
wastes and combustion products from gasoline and other fuels pollute the air that 
we breathe and have an important part in the rising frequency of cancer of the lung. 
There is dispute, however, as to the comparative importance of air pollutants and 
heavy smoking in causing cancer of the lung. Heavy cigarette smoking is believed 
by many investigators here and in Great Britain and by the American Cancer So- 
—_ to be one of the important or major factors contributing to cancer of the 
ung. 





The point of view of the American Cancer Society, derived from several types 


Latest Findings of Science Show Dangers Facing Smokers 


of statistical studies of men and women with and without lung cancer, is summar- 
ized in a pamphlet available from the American Cancer Society, “Where We Stand 
Today on Cigarettes and Lung Cancer.” According to this pamphlet, lung cancer is 
about 27 times as frequent among those who smoke two packages of cigarettes a day 
as among those who have never smoked. However, not everyone who smokes heav- 
ily develops lung cancer. The man who for many years has smoked heavily, i.e. two 
packages or so a day, has about one in ten chances of eventually developing lung 
cancer. A man who smokes less than a pack a day has about one in 36 chances of 
developing the disease. The odds of a non-smoker developing lung cancer are about 
one in 270. The pamphlet points out that “because most known cancer-producing 
substances begin their damaging work at the site of contact, suspicion falls on 
anything inhaled into the lungs. Scientists have placed industrial fumes and soots, 
exhaust from gasoline and diesel engines, asphalt or bituminous road surfaces, and 
cigarette smoke on the suspect list.” 


With the expansion of industry in the past 50 years, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in industrial fumes and air pollution. Fuel oil consumption is now 
314 times greater than it was 30 years ago. Exhausts from motor vehicles contribute 
to air pollution. Motor fuel consumption is five times greater than it was in 1933. 
Roads surfaced with asphalt and oils are a source of fine dust which adds to air 


pollution. There is laboratory evidence today that would suggest that motor vehicle 
exhaust and the general air pollution of large cities may be a factor in lung cancer. 


Since 1940 at least 16 studies from 7 different countries have arrived at the 
point of view that there is a significant association between lung cancer and heavy 
cigarette smoking. Last year, an authoritative report on “Smoking and Health,” 
made by a study group of the American Cancer Society, American Heart Associa- 
tion, National Cancer Institute and National Heart Institute, came to the conclu- 
sion that—“The sum total of scientific evidence establishes beyond reasonable doubt 
that cigarette smoking is a causative factor in the rapidly increasing incidence of 
human (epidermoid) carcinoma (cancer) of the lung.” 


According to the American Cancer Society, “pipe smoking appears to have some 
relation to the death rate from lung cancer but to a much smaller degree than ciga- 
rettes. Cigar smoking seems to have no relationship to lung cancer.” In both Brit- 
ish and American studies, lung cancer seems to occur less frequently in those who 
have given up cigarettes than in those who continue smoking them even moderately. 
In the British study the smoking habits of doctors living in rural and urban dis- 
tricts were remarkably similar, and the high incidence of cancer of the lung in both 
groups of smokers could not have been affected, according to this study, by varying 
exposure to other atmospheric pollutants such as industrial wastes, automobile ex- 
hausts, etc. 


Stress, Nervous Tension Relieved by Smoking 


Heightened nervous tension is the usual explanation given for the tobacco 
habit in adults and there are many facts to support it. During times of national 
crisis, as in war, tobacco consumption rises sharply. During peace also, man is ex- 
posed to a great number of stresses. The tensions created by uncontrolled competi- 
tiveness; by the urge to succeed economically, socially and professionally; by the 
pressures and conflicts within occupations, families and communities*-all these 
create strains that demand relief. Smoking is one of the habits man has adopted 
to contend with these tensions. Reaching for a cigarette, cigar or pipe, holding it in 
the mouth, sucking on it, lighting it, inhaling it or blowing out clouds of smoke— 
are activities that relieve tensions, heighten self-esteem, promote social ease and aid 
work performance. 


The stimulating or comforting effects of tobacco may be so valuable to some 
persons that they are willing to risk whatever real harm may be associated with the 
habit. On the other hand, there are many fer whom these risks are not worthwhile 
and who will cut out or cut down their cigarette smoking to less than a pack a day. 
It would be a mistake for those who have been advised by their physicians to cut out 
smoking entirely, to assume that they could get away with it by resorting to “denico- 
tinized,” king-size or to filter cigarettes, since none of these have been proven to 
provide adequate protection against the effects of nicotine, tar or other chemicals 
in tobacco smoke. 












No Boxtops in 
: The Mental Ward 


Cast may 


By JANE GOODSELL 


The life of a consumer is too rich for my blood.In my moments of 
utter confusion, I feel my head spinning and my eyes glazing, and I wonder 
how it is all going to end. 

Will I someday go into a deep trance in the center of a crowded super- 
market, unable to decide between Blue Bonnet margarine which “makes 
everything taste better” or Imperial with its “real natural taste?” 

Or will the men with the white coats and the butterfly nets arrive be- 
cause I have gone into a wild frenzy trying to decide between Rice Krispies 
and Sugar Pops? Sugar Pops are “shot with sugar” and Rice Krispies go 
“snap, crackle and pop!”—and how am I to decide between them? 

It is all so complicated! Rice Krispies contain FREE INSIDE THE 
PACKAGE a six-piece ball ’n jack set and a coupon that entitles me to a 
giant 14-inch Submachine Squirt Gun for only two boxtops and 50 cents. 

On the other hand, Sugar Pops tempts me to print my name and ad- 
dress clearly on a coupon and to send it off quick to Box 3377, Honolulu, 
along with two boxtops and 25 cents in coin, in return for which they will 
rush direct to me a Chris-Craft Model Speedboat and Surfboat Set with a 
big supply of Nuclear Propellant. 
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In addition, for only $1.50 and four bonus units from a regular size 
package, I can have a five-piece setting of guest quality stainless steel 
flatware. 

The choice is too difficult for a simple soul like me. In fact, the choices 
are too difficult! 

Campbell Soup will send me a silver-plated soup ladle worth $3.50 for 
only $1 and a label from a can of soup, but Lipton’s will speed my way a 
four-piece matched knife set of fine precision cutlery for only $1 and the 
front from any envelope of soup mix. It is enough to make a poor housewife 
flip her lid. 

If I purchase Alber’s Oats, I will qualify to enter their G. E. Kitchen 
Contest simply by telling in 25 words or less why “Alber’s Oats is a break- 
fast favorite at our home.” But Quaker Oats will send me free their Quaker 
Blue Star catalog that will enable me to save up to 40 per cent on such 
items as a tea kettle, a hair dryer, a bath scale and dozens more wonderful 
bargains. 

I am reduced to a quivering wreck of indecision. I reach for the Quaker 
Oats, and a dizzying vision of my own built-in G. E. kitchen appears before 
my eyes, and my hand freezes in mid-air. 

I reel slightly, steady myself and grab blindly for a 12-quart package 
of Pet Milk, which I note happily, will make me the recipient of a 35-cent 
check bearing Red Skelton’s personal signature. 























—‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


Cheered by this triumph, I head resolutely off to purchase brass polish. 
I examine a can of Brasso, which boasts that its company supplied brass 
polish to the late King George VI. That’s good enough for me. Or is it? 
Copper Brite is all decked out in a brand new package, and it guarantees 
satisfaction unconditionally. Now what? 

Whimpering softly, I snatch a bag of Fisher’s Blend Flour and head for 
home to bathe my fevered brow in wet compresses before filling out the 
coupon entitling me to six fragrant glad bulbs for only 25 cents. By the 
time they bloom I'll probably be in a mental hospital and they can bring 
the gladiolas to me there. 
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Oriental Pie-Party Treat 


By DOROTHY MADDOX 

For a change, give 4 party with an oriental slant. Good fun 
and good food. This recipe, developed by a friend who once work- 
ed with the Red Cross in Korea and Japan, combines shrimp, 
bean sprouts, bamboo shoots and mushrooms into a tempting 
filling for the Mandalayan pie. You will like it. 

Mandalayan Pie (6 servings) 

Shrimp fillings: 4 strips bacon, diced; 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 
1 teaspoon sugar '%4 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon soy sauce, 1!2 cups 
water, 1 cup chopped celery, 1 medium-sized onion, sliced; 1 cup bam- 
boo shoots, drained; 1 cup bean sprouts, drained, and one 4-oz. can 
mushroom pieces, drained. 

Pastry: 1'4 cups sifted enriched flour, 14 cup enriched cornmeal, 1 
teaspoon salt, 14 cup shortening, 5 to 7 tablespoons cold water. 

For the fillirg, pan-fry diced bacon until crisp. Drain on absorbent 
paper. Pour excess fat from pan, reserving 3 tablespoons in medium pan; 
add cornstarch, suger, salt, soy sauce and water. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring constantly until thickened. 

Combine thickened sauce with drained, diced bacon; shrimp, celery, 
sliced onion, bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, and mushrooms. Set aside. 

Heat oveh to hot (425 degrees F.). For the pastry, sift together flour, 
cornmeal and salt. Cut in shortening until mixture resembles coarse 
crumbs. Add water by tablespoons, mixing with a fork until pastry will 
just hold together. On floured board or canvass, roll out one-half of pas- 
try slightly larger than the 9-inch pie plate. 

Line pie plate with. pastry and fill with shrimp mixture. Roll out 
remaining pastry for top crust. In center of top crust, cut lines to resem- 
ble an oriental symbol. (Opening provides necessary steam vent.) Turn 
edge of top crust over botton crust; seal by pressing with tines of fork. 
Brush top lightly with milk. Bake in pre-heated oven (425 degrees F.) 
35 to 40 minutes. Serve hot. 


This Crochet Patte rn Free 








MODERN DESIGN—Large 8-inch crocheted squares make up 
this eye-catching cotton bedspread designed for modern living. 
Each block is formed of yellow, cinnamon, ecru and chocolate 
squares, This spread can be used on the bed or on a studio couch, 
and measures 68 inches by 102 inches. Directions are also given 
for making a matching pillow. If you would like to have instruc- 
tions for making the MODERN BLOCK BEDSPREAD, simply send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Needlework Depart- 
ment of The Record with your request for Leaflet No. 116.5. 
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No Contest 
The devil was always challenging St. Peter to a 
game of baseball, but St. Peter never took him up. 
Finally, the Dodgers, the Giants and the Yanks all 
went to heaven. So naturally St. Peter called up the 
devil. 

“Now I'll play you that game of baseball,” he said. 

“You'll lose,” said the devil, “you'll lose.” 

“Oh yeah,” replied St. Peter. “Right now I’ve got 
the greatest collection of baseball players you ever 
saw.” 

“You'll lose,” said the devil. “You'll lose!” 

“What makes you so sure we'll lose?” 

“Because,” laughed the devil, “we got all the um- 


pires down here.” 
. * 


Lost Weekend 


A GI returned exhausted to camp after a wild week<« 
end. Over his bunk while he was sleeping, his buddies 
hung a sign: “Temporarily out of Ardor.” 


Can It Walk? 


The young man in the store was embarrassed. He 
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said haltingly: “I am supposed to buy either a cas- 
serole or camisole, can’t remember which.” “That’s 
easy,” said the salesman. “Is the chicken dead or 
alive?” 


“TIMBER!” 
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Searching for the Moon 
The latest story about Soviet science know-how 
has two Russian scientists arriving at the pearly gates 
and being told in shocked tones: “You can’t come 
in here.” , 
in; we just want our ball back.” 
7°. 7. . 


Bigamist! 

“T don’t want to see any callers this afternoon,” said 
an executive to his secretary. “If they say their busi- 
ness is important, just tell them that’s what they all 
say.” 

During the afternoon a women called and insisted 
on seeing him. ; 

“T am his wife,” she explained. 

And the secretary replied: 

“That’s what they all say.” 


- +. _ 
First Things First 
A story is making the rounds in Alabama about the 
dyed-in-the-wool Dixiecrat who attended a meeting 
at which candidates for delegate to the national con- 
vention outlined their views. ~ 
When all had spoken, a friend asked? “Well, what 
do you think now, Lem?” 


“Think?” exclaimed the Dixiecrat. “I didn’t com 
here to think. I came here to holler!” , 











. . They reply: “We don’t want to come 





Love in the Afternoon 

A farmer came home with a new wife, some 40 
years his junior. Later he asked his eldest hired hand 
what he thought of her. The oid man shook his head 
slowly. “Well, she’s a mighty purty young lady, all 
right.” 

“Then what seems to be the trouble?” 

“Oh, there ain’t no trouble, Boss, it’s just that I 
hate to see a man start out on a day’s work, so late 
in the afternoon.” - 2s 


One’s Enough? 

“Dad,” asked the small boy, “why is a man allowed 
to have only one wife?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “when you are older, 
you will realize that the law protects those incapable 
of protecting themselves.” 

. 


Judge of Character 

The school board of a backwoods country school 
was paying a visit to the classroom, and the teacher 
was showing off her pupils. 

“Who signed the Magna Charta, Robert?” she asked 
one boy. 

“Please, ma’am, it wasn’t me,” he said, edging 
back in his seat. 

The teacher was about to pass on to another pupil 
when an old tobacco-chewing board member inter- 
rupted. “Call: that boy back,” he directed, “I don’t 
like his looks. I believe he did do it.” 
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TALKS ABOUT! 








TO BE 
FAMOUS! SOMEBODY . 


UP. I'D LIKE 4 MOTHER W 
|] EVERYONE REMEMBERS ANID 


I DON’T KNOW! MY 
ME TO BE A 
DOCTOR LIKE HER FATHER, 


AND MY DAD WANTS MB TO 
BE A LAWVER LIKE HIS 
PATHER -= 





















































ONE REASON: This pose of 
Diana Dors starring in BKO’s “I 
Married A Woman” seems an ob- 
vious reason to any male. 








YOU'RE ALWAYS 
COMPLAINING 
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AFL-CIO Honors Dr. Salk 


On behalf of Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer 
of anti-polio vaccine, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt accepts annual award of 
AFL-CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee. Presenting medal, which was ac- 
companied by $5,000 check, is CSC 
Chairman Joseph Beirne as AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and N. Y. Gov. 


Averell Harriman look on. 


Answer Gals Prepare Demands 


Telephone Answer Service Local 780 
negotiating committee works on pro- 
posals for new contract with employ- 
ers’ association. Current pact expires 
April 1. Seated, |. to r., are Vice- 
Pres. Sally Murphy, Charlotte Ere 
wood, Lillian McNamara, Julia Mure 
phy. Standing, Martha Milligan, Atty. 
Sidney Searles, Barbara Franklin, Pres. 
Jerry Fischer, Martha McCallion, Sec. 
Treas. Dale Buckius. Loretta Cavanaugh 
was absent due to illness. 


Stern Employees Demonstrate 


Snow was piled high in streets as 
Stern's department store members of 
District 65 marched in block-long 
demonstration Feb. 18. Despite freez- 
ing weather, they came out to de< 
mand $1.25 minimum wage in new 
pact. Present contract expires March 1. 
Last ditch talks were in progress as 
The Record went to press last week. 





